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THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 

A Study in Contemporary Realism. 1 

SOCIETY, written with the capital, about which men so 
often write and speak in contemporary discussion, bears 
all the earmarks of an hypostasized abstraction. It is cut from 
the same cloth as many other independent reals which preceded 
it in time, but which differ from it in minor details only. The 
most obvious and at the same time perhaps the most fruitful 
parallel is found in the conception of the Church during the 
greater part of the Middle Ages. The two hundred and fifty 
years from Anselm to Ockam was one long and often dull de- 
bate regarding Platonic realism. In the course of that debate 
probably all the subtle distinctions which the human mind is 
capable of making were advanced on each side of the great con- 
troversy. That this effort to solve the issue was successful would 
not of course be granted by anybody who is awake to the nature 
of the disputes that divide present-day thinkers. It would be 
a rash person indeed who would advocate a return to the ques- 
tions and answers of the Schoolmen as a method for the study 
of modern problems. Nevertheless, if we can succeed in stripping 
away the irrelevant details of their argument and in formulating 
their real concern we shall have gone a long distance in under- 
standing our own purposes and methods. To accomplish this 
end successfully we shall need to be on our guard against the 
easy fault of supposing that the mediaeval conflict was merely 
between abstract logical opposites, instead of being as it actually 
was a battle between principalities and powers in this too mun- 
dane world. College students of philosophy are likely to believe 
(perhaps teachers are partly responsible) that the philosopher 
arrives at his conclusions only after thinking about the most 
general questions which he can formulate. It is certainly nearer 
the truth to believe that the philosopher is puzzled first about 

1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Cornell 
University, December 30, ioio- 
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a concrete current situation and that he formulates the general 
question only after reaching a general conclusion in a particular 
case. 

An apt illustration and one otherwise to the purpose is found 
in the case of Plato. When he began to write there was a certain 
well known social and political condition about him in Athens. 
There was, to be sure, a philosophical tradition also which doubt- 
less played its part; but the story has not been told until we see 
that Plato was giving in his philosophy an answer to the urgent 
practical questions of his own day and generation. Those 
questions were questions of the sanction of conduct and were 
stated in politico-social form. Individualism was rampant; 
the old institutions and the sacred traditions were on the de- 
fensive. In this situation comparatively little insight was 
needed to show Plato that the great decline of his people had 
begun and that the end would come in a few brief years unless 
a substitute for the sanctions of religion and patriotism was 
developed speedily. The solution which he worked out was 
beautifully adapted to his particular problem. The 'rule of 
reason' held high hopes of the desired end in a community com- 
posed of highly cultured individuals, few in number, and sup- 
ported by the slavery of the vast majority. That it was not, 
however, adapted to stay the process of disintegration is re- 
vealed not only by the event but quite clearly in Plato's own 
noble attempt to construct an ideal social order in the Republic. 
The Platonic idea of self-control is a mountain peak of specula- 
tion, and deserves to be the solution for all time of the problem 
of the one and the many as it appears in the psychology of those 
rare and favored individuals who may be called citizens of 
Athens. So far his philosophy is personal and formulates the 
conditions in which the individual lives and grows, and it may, 
therefore, be called an educational solution of his problem. 
It was not, however, a solution of the other aspect of the problem 
in Athens, namely, the problem of government. To put the 
matter briefly, but I think not unfairly, Plato's philosophy solved 
the problem of self-control but not the problem of social control : 
it was an educational and not a governmental solution. When 
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he attempted to translate the personal realism of his philosophy 
into governmental terms in the Republic, it was possible to do so 
only on condition that the self-control of the few should be based 
on the external control of the many. In other words, he saw 
no way in which self-control could be made the possession of the 
many, and for that reason he was constrained to reject the idea of 
democracy or at least the idea of an expanding democracy. 

The failure of Plato's personal idealism to solve the problems of 
government both in his own and subsequent times may be 
attributed to the fact that he emphasized the validity but not 
the existence of the universals. Whether or not he actually 
attributed existence to the universals may well be a matter for 
difference of opinion. At least Aristotle complained that his 
master had assigned to the universals an independent existence 
which he found both unnecessary and unacceptable. There 
is, however, much persuasion in Lotze's contention that Plato 
gave no ground for Aristotle's criticism, 1 but that he assigned 
to the universals validity only. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion it is necessary merely to recognize that Plato at least 
attributed to the universals validity in Lotze's sense, and that 
Aristotle believed that his master had also claimed the inde- 
pendent existence of those universals. Furthermore, there is 
good ground for the view that Plato was much more interested 
in establishing the validity of the universals than he was in 
claiming that they existed. Lotze's comment to the effect that 
in placing the Ideas beyond the world of sense and matter Plato 
was doing his best to deny to them an existential character is 
not hard to believe. To quote Lotze's own language: "To the 
Greek that which is not in Space is not at all, and when Plato 
relegates the Ideas to a home which is not in space, he is not 
trying to hypostasize that which we call their mere validity into 
any kind of real existence, but on the contrary he is plainly seek- 
ing to guard by anticipation against any such attempt being 
made." 2 

The structural method of many of Plato's dialogues lends 
credence to Lotze's view. Again and again Socrates opens the 

• Cf. Logic, Sec. 318 ff. 
2 Op. oil., sec. 318. 
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conversation with a searching attempt to discover a standard of 
value. The universal is everywhere introduced as the object of 
knowledge and the rule of conduct before it is applied as a prin- 
ciple of organization and control. For instance, in the opening 
scene of the Republic justice is presented as a value that is appre- 
hended and sought after by persons. Cephalus, who is presented 
as the embodiment of justice, declares that he has found justice an 
unmixed value which has given content to his early life and grace 
to his age. After the aged patron retires the younger men 
launch upon the discussion of the nature of justice in general. 
They cannot define it as a thing independent of the personal 
equation — one of them seeks it here and another there until 
Socrates declares that he is reminded of a better way to define it, 
that is, by deciphering it in the large letters of the state. From 
this point the ethical or personal world of values of the first 
movement of the dialogue is gradually transformed into a world 
of organized realities. The organization to be sure is advanced 
as a value, but by the terms of the dialogue it is a value con- 
tingent upon a freedom secured by philosophy which is denied to 
the large majority even of the citizens, to say nothing of the 
slaves. The picture is of a group of people controlled wisely 
perhaps, but none the less externally, by the few who are the 
possessors of the true ethical value. 

There was no reason why the early Christian philosophers 
should have been interested either in the pagan educational prob- 
lem or in its solution as Plato had presented it. The Christian 
theory of the salvation of the soul was complete in all its .details. 
The soul was redeemed by a great sacrifice from its lost condition 
and set upon the way of faith and humility that it might come 
in due time to the city that was not made with hands. With 
such a heritage it is not strange that the early Christians were 
little impressed by what to them must have seemed a highly 
artificial and elaborate scheme of personal development presented 
by the great philosophic tradition of Athens. They could reject 
almost without examination the ' rule of reason ' because they 
already possessed the 'rule of faith' as a sanction of conduct. 
The validity of universals, therefore, together with the process 
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by which they were validated was neither at the beginning nor 
subsequently of interest to the Christian church. 

The Christian Church was as little interested in the other aspect 
of Platonic realism at first, although it became more and more 
interested as time went on, until through the acts of Constantine 
it was brought face to face with a great governmental problem. 
Then the minds of Church leaders turned from the simple rule 
of salvation through the mystic contact with divinity to the 
arduous and complex duties of organization and social control. 
Christianity had no theory as a basis for such control and was, 
therefore, led to seek such a theory beyond its own tradition. 
It modeled its practice upon the military organization of the 
Roman state and it found its theory in pagan philosophy. With 
strange perspicacity the churchmen selected from the Platonic 
tradition only such parts as proved to be useful for a thousand 
years in building up that unparalleled instrument of mediaeval 
control — 'The Church.' Broadly speaking, they rejected those 
features of the Platonic philosophy which Aristotle had pre- 
served, i.e., whatever nominalism and conceptualism are to be 
found by the modern student in the Platonic idealism. 

Among other items selected the churchmen hit upon the doc- 
trine of the existential character of universals. This proved to 
be a very important element, — if indeed it was not the central 
governing idea, — in the slowly growing orthodoxy of the church. 
Other ideas, as for instance, asceticism, monotheism, mysticism, 
were but passing phases of church doctrine beside this corner 
stone of the whole structure, which from first to last was treated 
as the abiding certainty. That the aspect of validity in Plato's 
philosophy was neglected accounts in large measure for the fact 
that the Church turned out to be an external agent for the con- 
trol, but not for the creation, of the individual. 

Brief and unsatisfactory as it is, such an historical account 
of the two divergent aspects of Ancient and Mediaeval Realism 
suggests the question: Why did Plato in the governmental por- 
tions of the Republic need to emphasize the existential character 
of the universals, and, as a part of the same question, why did 
the churchmen find this part of Platonism to their purpose? 
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The answer is that the human mind becomes impatient at the 
slow assimilation of values through an educational process and 
demands a short cut to the goal of order. Having once conceived 
law as the freedom of seZf-control, the desire leaps to the idea of 
control as the end without willing the means, and thus the edu- 
cational significance of an ideal value is sacrificed to the hyposta- 
sized abstraction of a formal concept for the sake of order. 

Casual observation of our legislative acts and programs will, 
I believe, show a strong tendency to subscribe to the realism of 
the Mediaeval Church, and to ignore, if not actually to reject* 
the validity aspect of ideal values. I will cite an example or 
two. Arguments both for and against the extension of suffrage 
to women are loudly insistent that such action will or will not 
be good for society, while few are willing to ask or to answer the 
question, What educational value is involved? Or witness the 
case of the prohibition amendment! Here again the arguments 
are that it will or that it will not serve society, industry, or such 
other realistic universals as happen to furnish the immediate 
context for the speaker. 

The issue is, however, brought more clearly into focus in some 
of the social theory with which we are at present familiar under 
the caption 'sociology.' I have in mind here not all sociology, 
of course, but only the popular variety which consists chiefly 
in an uncritical application of Darwinism to tangled human 
relations. Specifically, I refer to the biologico-social theories of 
education and religion. In such contexts the scholastic method 
is prominent and the reader meets most frequently with the 
concept of an existential 'society.' A great deal, I'll not venture 
an exact proportion, of the total effort is spent on the questions : 
How shall we educate society? How shall we save society? 
The procedure of the gradual improvement of the individual 
is too slow; we must abandon the idealistic hypothesis of self- 
controlled freedom and substitute the realistic hypothesis of 
complete adjustment. Persons are ignorant and obstreperous: 
society yields readily to our influence. Society, like all con- 
cepts, is more docile than flesh and blood and can be coerced 
with a clear conscience. 
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More recently we have been witnesses of a great program of 
world organization projected on the nominalistic hypothesis, 
and we have seen it veer sharply about to the realistic position 
for the sake of order and control. It is the story of Plato's 
Republic retold in modern language. There are two such stories 
in contemporary history: one is the short story vividly before 
us in the history of the war and the other is the long story which 
may be called the history of the modern state and which led up to, 
and perhaps in large measure was the cause of, the war. The 
former needs no comment except that supplied by a brief sketch 
of the latter. 

The nominalistic heresy during the later Middle Ages was, as 
suggested above, no innocent logical abstraction, but broadly 
speaking was a challenge addressed to the sovereignty of the 
realistic church. The nominalists dared to question not only 
the power and the right of church control but the very existence 
of the church itself. Even when they were not excommunicated, 
they were early identified with secular interests, secular learning 
(science, humanism) and secular institutions — the school and 
particularly the state. In due time the state became the great 
vehicle of the nominalistic doctrine and furnished a refuge for 
the non-conformist. This process was identical with the dis- 
integration of the power of control assumed by the church. In 
affairs of this life, of chief importance to most of us, the state 
had become the champion of education and value and the indi- 
vidual right to become a person against the claims of control 
and organization and realistic entities. It was not to be ex- 
pected, I suppose, that the early modern statesmen, so lately 
emancipated from the church, should have lost the taste for 
power or forgotten the example of its exercise. At any rate the 
political ideal soon turned out to be another ecclesiastical real. 

Maitland sets forth the realistic doctrine of the state which 
finally culminated in the absolute monarchies of Western Europe 
as follows: "Beginning with Beseler's criticism of Savigny, the 
theory gradually took shape, especially in Dr. Gierke's hands, 
and a great deal of thought, learning, and controversy collected 
around it. Battles had to be fought in many fields. The new 
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theory was to be philosophically true, scientifically sound, morally 
righteous, legally implicit in codes and decisions, practically 
convenient, historically destined, genuinely German, and per- 
haps exclusively Germanistic. No, it seems to say, whatever 
the Roman universitas may have been . . . our German Fellow- 
ship is no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the State's machinery, 
no collective name for individuals, but a living organism and a 
real person, with body and members and a will of its own." 1 
Though we are not now likely to claim that such a theory is 
'exclusively Germanistic' there is no doubt that it is 'genuinely 
German.' Changes of an entirely superficial character would 
make the quotation apply equally well to the governmental 
portions of the Republic, to the Mediaeval Church, to the State, 
or to the society concept of contemporary sociological discussion. 

The crisis of this political realism came in the French Mon- 
archy, and was immediately followed by another nominalistic 
heresy, namely, the theory of democracy. The rise of democracy 
as a political faith was in substance an appeal away from such 
political reals as monarchy, power, the State, to the ideal values 
— equality, self-control, cooperation. Democracy was in all 
essentials an educational program; it reaffirmed the validity 
aspect of universals, and in so far was a revival of Plato's per- 
sonal idealism. Early democratic theory is not a theory of 
of government so much as it is a theory of growth and value. 
But whatever it may have been at its sources, it soon had to 
face the ancient question of social control, and as might have been 
predicted it offered the ancient solution by placing order above 
the processes of its attainment. It hypostasized order as a 
good to be secured at all costs, and thus it became transformed 
into a kind of mediaeval realism — it became a theory of govern- 
ment. 

The realistic temper of modern democracy is shown in numer- 
ous ways. Progressive specialization, for instance, is due to the 
realistic hypothesis. It recurs in modern democracy as natur- 
ally as it developed in Plato's Republic. In each case it arises 
when an ethical theory is translated into governmental terms. 

1 Maitland, Gierke's Political Theories of the Middle Age, pp. xxv. 
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It reveals an eager grasping after the end without willing the 
means. As a concrete illustration, consider the whole idea of 
government by experts. As in Plato's day, men now declare that 
evil arises from inexpert government. The old proposition ' until 
philosophers are kings,' etc., is solemnly repeated. We are so 
familiar with this argument that we seldom take the trouble 
to remark that such a statement bluntly and fully rejects the 
educational for the governmental solution. The validity of the 
good life operating through the painful struggle of a human 
soul is subordinated to the existential social order operating 
through compulsion and force. The expert who controls my life, 
ipso facto enjoys all the benefits of that life. There is no good 
apart from the creation of the person, and the educational hypo- 
thesis must insist that persons can not be created ab extra. The 
better the government the worse it is. True insight was shown 
by the unschooled factory worker who explained her rejection 
of a gift by saying: "No, thank you, I don't want to be done 
good to." A benevolent despot is not, as Mr. Chesterton might 
say, bad because he is a despot but because he is benevolent. 
For it is his benevolence that extinguishes the spark of divinity 
in his subjects while his despotism may, indirectly at least, fan 
the spark into the flame of revolution. 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 



